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CAMPIN(i    ON   THE   OI^D   CAMP   GROUNDS. 
By  Paul  Haktsch,  "Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


In  Number  22,  of  the  Wilson  Bulletin  we  re- 
counted the  pleasures  of  "An  Afternoon  aniong-st 
Old  Scenes."  and  now  we  will  attempt  to  jrive 
an  abbreviated  sketch  of  a  two  day's  trip  to 
Dollar  Island,  one  of  my  favorite  spots  near 
Burlinffton.  Iowa. 

In  189.^.  while  working  up  the  fall  flora  of  the 
lower  Skunk  River  Valley,  I  selected  this  gem 
of  an  island  as  a  basis  from  which  to  direct  my 
researches. 

I  planted  my  tent  on  the  1st  of  August,  and 
pulled  up  stakes  October  22.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  outings  thai  I  liave  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  small  island,  round  as  a 
dollar,  some  (juarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter; 
washed  on   the   east   bv  that   graiul  old  stream. 


Till':  TUFTED  Tur. 

the  "Father  of  Waters'",  on  the  other  side  by 
branches  of  Skunk  River,  wliich  breaks  up  intct 
a  number  of  arms  ere  it  merges  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  island  is  small,  to  be  sure,  but  its 
diminutive  size  and  isolation  have  retained  for 
it  most  of  its  primitive  forest;  tall  g-igantic 
sycamores  and  elms,  which  cause  one  to  dream 
of  by-gone  days.     These   patriarchs   are   more 


abundant  in  the  interior,  where  their  branches 
spread  and  interlace  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  a  second  growth,  or  vegetation  of  any 
thing-  but  the  shade  loving-  species,  an  impossi- 
bility. The  border,  however,  furnishes  thicket 
and  tangle  and  on  the  southwest  side  we  even 
have  a  sand  bar  which  is  densely  covered  with 
a  low  g-rowth  of  willow,  marigolds  and  the 
much  beloved  iia.n6.hnr  [Cenc/iriis  t rib ulo ides  L.). 

Dollar  Island  forms  the  inner  of  the  Twin 
Islands,  and  has  of  late  years  been  joined  to  its 
sister  by  a  dam  which  is  supposed  to  help  fill 
the  channel  with  sand  to  obstruct  navigation. 
Whatever  its  purpose  or  result,  it  certainly  has 
one  great  redeeming-  feature  and  I  will  always 
praise  the  engineer  who  dared  to  turn  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  its  straig-ht  course,  for  many  a 
pleasant  hour  which  we  had  not  anticipated, 
did  he  create  for  me  and  some  friends,  playing- 
catch  with  the  tinny  tribe. 

From  this  dam  one  has  a  wide  view  both  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi.  It  forms  a  capital 
place  for  the  study  of  the  migration  of 
aquatic  birds.  Standing-  on  the  bank  on  the 
•southwest  side  of  the  island,  one  gets  another 
extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  Skunk  River. 
Thus  Dollar  Island  must  be  said  to  be  one 
which  furnishes  unrivaled  opportunities  for 
the  ornithologist. 

Bearing-  all  these  ad\antag-es  in  mind  and 
associating  them  with  the  pleasant  experiences 
of  the  past,  what  wonder  that  I  rejoiced  when 
at  last  we  were  on  our  way,  on  the  morning-  of 
the  2'Hh  of  August,  to  revisit  the  old  spot  where 
once  our  canvas  had  sheltered  us  from  wet  and 
cold. 

The  day  was  not  all  that  could  be  expected; 
by  the  time  we  reached  Picnic  Point  we  were 
forced  to  seek  shelter  beneath  the  short  railroad 
bridge  from  a  passing  shower.  While  waiting- 
here  we  had  a  chance  to  note  quite  a  number 
of  birds  which  were  paying-  a  morning- call  to 
the  little  rivulet  that  runs  its  troubled  way  over 
a  very  short  course.  Several  Brown  Thrashers 
were  scolding-  from  the  bordering  brush  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  .some  Catbirds  and  a  little 
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later  by  two  Baltimore  Orioles,  a  pair  of  King-- 
bird.s,  and  a  House  Wren  who  felt  called  upon  to 
add  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  shower  soon  ended  in  a  drizzle  and  this 
gradually  gave  way.  and  every  now  and  then 
the  clouds  would  part  and  the  sun  would 
extend  a  short  loving  glance  to  some  favorite 
spot  and  kiss  away  the  pearly  drops  which  be- 
gemmed all  nature. 

Bank,  Eave,  Rough-winged  and  Tree  Swallows 
were  skimming  over  the  river,  and  before  we  re- 
sumed our  journey  an  Iiidign  mounted  a  tele- 
graph wire,  and  sang  his  out-of-date  song. 

Aside  from  a  number  of  Crows,  a  few  soar- 
ing Hawks  and  a  few  Great  Bhie  Herons  feeding 
on  the  bars,  or  lazily  flopping  off  to  some  secluded 
pool  or  roost,  where  they  might  continue  their 
fishing  business  or  rest  in  peace  from  the  toil  of 
the  past  night,  nothing  attracted  our  eye,  until 
we  reached  the  dam.  Here  we  noticed  several 
Turkey  Buzzards,  but  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
add  one  to  our  collection.  A  Green  Heron  was 
frightened  from  his  fishing  post  by  the  murder- 
ous noise  and  sought  refuge  in  a  neighboring 
willow  thicket. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  have  never  seen 
these  birds  (Buzzards)  at  Burlington.  I  have 
found  them  quite  abundant  at  Iowa  City,  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Decorah,  Iowa,  but  ha\  e  never  seen 
them  on  the  Mississippi  at  Burlington.  An  im- 
mense sycamore  with  many  a  dead  limb,  a  little 
distance  from  the  bank  of  that  branch  of  the 
Skunk  River  which  runs  into  Green  Bay.  about 
one-half  mile  from  its  head,  is  a  favorite  roost- 
ing place  of  the.se  black  brethren. 

We  landed  and  found  the  little  clearing  we 
had  made  three  years  ago,  still  free  of  weeds 
and  brush.  The  place  seemed  to  have  found 
favor  in  other  eyes.  At  least  the  charred  sticks 
and  ashes  from  which  three  blackened  rocks 
peeped  forth  would  indicate  a  recent  visit  by 
man. 

Pfettj',  busy  little  Red  Starts  were  everywhere, 
mostly  birds  of  the  season  in  their  youthful 
dress,  Chickadees,  not  the  Carolina  of  the  south- 
ern states,  but  our  strong-voiced  Black  Cap, 
were  making  the  woods  resound  with  their 
merry  notes.  Now  and  then  we  heard  more 
powerful  expressions — instead  of  dee,  dee,  dee, 
dee, — a  harsh  zee,  zee,  zee.  zee  and  our  heart 
gave  a  leap,  for  this  was  the  note  of  the  Tufted 
Tit,  a  bird  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  in 
the  cold  winter  of  '89  at  Blackhawk  Spring, 
near  Burlington,  but  which  had  ever  after  been 
absent  from  our  lists.  I  noticed  Tufted  Tits 
everywhere  about  Burlington  on  this  visit,  in 
fact  they  were  quite  common.  Another  bird, 
which  I  had  only  once  seen  in  this  locality,  the 
Hof>ded  Warbler  was  found  breeding  on  Dollar 
Island,  -at  least  I  obtained  the  male  and  two 
quite  young  specimens,  among  the  dense  rag- 
weed and  tangle  on  the  .south  side.  Here  it  will 
be  well  to  say  that  had  I  ?iot  been  verj'  familiar 
with  thebird"scall~(It  is  a  very  abundant  species 
in  the  (ireat  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia,  where 
I  have  studied  it  on  several  occasions),  I  would 
have  overlooked  it.  But  the  bright  sharp  pleas- 
ing call-note,  stood  out  against  the  other  voices, 
like  a  rocket  against  a  dark  sky.  While  maneu- 
vering among  the  towering  weeds  and  shedding, 


not  salty  tears — but  many  drops  of  perspi- 
ration, saying  many  things  to  a  shell  which 
had  become  fixed  in  my  auxilliary.  I  heard 
another  voice  which  I  had  often  heard  in  other 
climes,  the  Carolina  Wren.  I  have  never  known 
this  bird  here  before  and  while  I  heard  him 
many  and  many  a  time  that  da^^  and  the  next, 
I  never  was  able  to  call  him  forth  from  his 
tangle  again.  He  had  responded  to  my  squeak 
once,  and  saw  a  man,  a  dangerous  man,  and 
with  a  gun.  he  learned  a  lesson  and  kept  his 
skin.  Red-heads  and  Flickers,  and  occasionall}' 
a  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  would  announce  their 
presence  by  tap  or  note.  The  Hairy  and  his 
diminuative  counterpart  Downy,  who  by  the 
way  is  var.  niedianiis,  are  also  on  our  list,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  well  to  mention  the  Nuthatch  in 
this  connection. 

The  mudflats  below  the  east  end  of  the  dam 
provided  favorite  places  for  the  mud-loving  shore 
birds,  and  a  trip  over  them  furnished  us  with 
the  following-  list.  A  noisv  Lesser  Yellow-leg. 
a  small  mixed  flock,  perhaps  fifteen  specimens 
of  the  Least  and  Semi-palmated  Sandpipers 
among  which  three  Pectorals  moved  majesti- 
cally. A  little  farther  on  in  the  next  cove,  we 
found  a  small  bunch  of  that  most  beautiful  bird 
the  Semi-palmated  Plover,  and  where  sand  and 
mud  join,  chatiging  the  black  to  a  whitish  hue, 
a  single  specimen  of  the  almost  snowy  Piping 
Plover  swiftly  pursued  his  prey.  On  the  very 
point  of  the  bar  we  noted  and  were  noticed  by 
several  Spotted  Sandpipers  who  took  leave  with 
the  usual  peet,  peet,  peet,  peet.  They  were  all 
young  birds  lacking  the  spotting  of  the  breast, 
but  having  instead  the  ashy  throat.  We  turned 
back  through  the  center  of  the  outer  of  the 
twins  and  soon  reached  the  lake  which  runs 
almost  through  its  entire  length.  The  summer 
sun  and  low  stage  of  the  Mississippi  had  almost 
caused  it  to  run  dry.  Here  in  this  secluded 
shady  place  we  found  several  pairs  of  Solitary' 
Sandpipers  which  remonstrated  at  our  intrusion 
with  upraised  voice  and  wings.  The  dense 
tangle  of  wild  cucumber  vines,  which  spans  and 
unites  everything  from  the  verj-  edge  of  the 
lake  to  the  main  timber,  forms  an  admirable 
retreat  for  the  Woodcock  and  the  Maryland 
Yellow-throat.  Blue  Jays  and  Crows  had  evi- 
dently discovered  an  Owl  in  the  timber,  at  least 
their  voices  proclaimed  as  much.  We  hastened 
to  see  what  the  cause  of  all  this  racket  might 
be,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  hear  that,  it 
was  "all  over  now." 

Numerous  Warblers  were  flitting  about  in  the 
tree  tops  busily  gleaning  their  evening  meal. 
We  noted  among  them  Black-throated  Green, 
Nashville,  Parula.  a  Black-and-White  Creeper, 
and  many  of  the  other  species  mentioned  before. 

We  paused  awhile  at  the  head  of  the  island  to 
watch  a  large  flock  of  Pelicans  flj'ing  .south, 
until  they  were  lost  from  view.  Another  train 
composed  of  Black  Terns  also  bound  for  the 
south  passed  by, — mostly  immatures  and  motley. 
What  a  difference  in  color  the  various  individ- 
uals of  this  species  present  in  fall, — from  the 
j'oung  with  white  graj'  and  pearl  to  the  adult  in 
checkered  or  black. 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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STEPHENS'  WHIP-POOR-WILL,  ANTROSTOMUS  MACROMYSTAX  (WAGLER). 
By  J.  H.   Rii.KV,  Washington,  D.  C* 


The  bird  known  as  Stephens'  Whip-poor-will 
was  described  by  Wagler  (Isis,  1831,  533)  from 
Mexico,  but  owing-  to  the  poor  description  the 
bii'd  was  not  recognized  by  later  authors  until 
Sclater  (P.  Z.  S.,  1858,  2%),  reporting  upon  a  col- 
lection of  birds  made  by  Sallr  in  the  state  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  identified  an  ^itifrosfojiiiis  as 
pi'obably  belonging  to  Wagler's  iiiacio>iiysfa.\\ 
saying  that  "it  agrees  Avith  all  the  characters  he 
gives  of  that  species."  Sclaler  again  (P.  Z.  S., 
186b,  137),  in  his  "Notes  upon  the  American  G?/>- 
riiHulgida',''''  with  onl3'  the  same  specimen  re- 
ported upon  in  1858.  sa^'s:  "Whether  this  bird  is 
really  Wagler's  C.  iiiacromysfax  is  certainly  pro- 
blematical, but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  its 
being  quite  distinct  from  A.  vocifenis,  although 
at  first  sight  it  is  surprisingly  like  that  species 
in  colouration. " 

Probably  from  the  lack  of  proper  material 
from  Mexico,  American  ornithologists,  applj'ing 
Wagler's  name  to  another  species  until  recently, 
Brewster  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  vi,  1881,  d*^)) 
described  a  Whip-poor-will  from  Arizona  as 
AnfrosfoiiiKS  z'oci/i'i-iis  arizoiur,  under  which 
name  it  was  placed  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List 
of  188b.  Hartert  (Ibis,  18<:)2,  2')6),  however,  after 
an  examination  of  the  type,  determined  that  the 
bird  described  by  Brewster  was  the  inacroDiystax 
of  Wagler,  which  he  thought  was  a  g-ood  sub- 
species of  vocifenis.  and  that  Antrostouius  was 
not  sufficiently  distinct  from  Caprimulgns  to  be 
recognized  as  a  genus.  Salvin  and  Godman  in 
the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana,  ii,  1893,  387, 
justly  g-ave  full  specific  rank  to  this  bird.  So 
much  for  the  systematic  history:  now  we  will 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  what  has  been 
written  on  the  life  history  and  the  eggs. 

Brewster,  quoting-  a  letter  from  F.  Stephens. 
(Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club.  1881,  71.)  says:  "I  heard 
the  first  Whip-poor-will  about  the  middle  of 
May.  By  June  1,  the^'  were  as  common  as  I 
ever  knew  them  to  be  in  the  east.  Sometimes 
I  could  hear  three  or  four  whistling  at  once. 
They  were  very  restless  and  rather  shy,  so  I  g^ot 
only  the  specimen  I  sent  you,  and  a  female  shot 
in  the  daytime.  The  latter  fiew  off  her  nest, 
which,  as  usual,  Avas  onlj'  a  very  slight  depres- 
sion in  the  ground,  but  in  this  case  was  over- 
hung by  a  rock.  The  single  &^^  (now  before 
me)  is  plain  white  with  i-cry  faint  brownish 
spots,  so  faint  that  one  would  hardly  notice 
them.  She  would  have  laid  no  more.  This  was 
on  July  14.  1880.  The  people  in  the  canon  said 
they  were  not  as  jilenty  in  188(»,  as  thej'  were 
last  summer.  I  heard  the  males  until  Augnist,  at 
which  time  I  left  the  Chiracahua  Mountains.  I 
have  not  heard  the  species  elsewhere  in  Arizona." 

In  the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana,  11,  18*^)3, 
387,  Salvin  and  (Todman  have  this  to  say  on  its 
habits  in  (Guatemala:  "On  2()th  April,  18()(),  Mr. 
R.  Owen  found,  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Mount- 
ains in  Vera  Paz,  two  eggs  of  this  species,  and 
secured  the  i^arent.  These  eggs,  though  of  the 
shape  and  texture  usual  in  the  Capriuiiili^iihr, 
are  pure  spotless  white;  they  were  deposited  on 


the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  large  pine  tree,  but 
there  was  no  nest.  That  these  eggs  belonged 
to  the  bird  secured  cannot  be  reasonably  doubt- 
ed; but  their  colour  is  quite  unusual  and  perhaps 
abnormal,  though  it  must  be  remembered  Pha- 
Icrnopfilus  nuftalli  lays  white  eggs,  and  those  of 
Stcnopsis  nificcrvix  are  of  the  same  colour." 

The  late  Major  Bendire,  in  Life  Histories 
North  Am.  Birds,  11.  1894.  152,  quoting' from 
notes  furnished  by  Doctor  Fisher,  says:  "The 
Whip-poor-will's  note  was  not  heard  at  Fort 
Bowie,  Arizona,  during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
May,  18')4.  When  we  made  camp  at  the  mouth 
of  Rucker  Canyon,  some  forty  miles  south  of 
the  Post  in  the  Chiracahua  Mountains,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  we  heard  a  few,  and  a 
couple  of  days  later  found  the  species  abundant 
higher  up  in  the  same  Canyon,  among  the  pines 
{F.  pondcrosa).  Here  at  early  dusk  and  at  dawn 
their  notes  were  heard  almost  continuously  and 
numbers  of  birds  were  seen.  On  June  5,  Mr. 
Fred.  Hall  Fowler  found  a  nest,  if  a  slight  de- 
pression in  the  ground  can  be  so  designated,  on 
a  steep  hillside  about  50  feet  above  the  stream. 
It  was  situated  under  an  overhanging  bush  at 
the  edge  of  a  flat  rock,  and  contained  two  young, 
recently  hatched,  and  the  fragments  of  shells 
from  which  thcA'  had  emerged."  The  pieces  of 
shells  are  white,  apparently  without  spots. 

All  the  descriptions  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
amine agree  in  giving  the  complement  at  from 
one  to  two,  generally  the  latter  number,  and  in 
describing  the  eggs  as  white  or  with  only  very 
faint  nearh'  imperceptible  markings.  Two  eggs, 
recently  acquired  \>y  Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph  and  now 
in  his  magnificent  collection  donated  to  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  are  of  an  ellip- 
tical oval  shape  and  of  a  pure  spotless  white, 
measuring  28.5  x  20  and  28  x  20  mm.  respec- 
tively. They  were  collected  near  Colonia  Garcia 
(8,000  ft.  alt.),  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  June  6,  1899. 
The  nest  was  a  hollow,  sparsely  lined  with  pine 
needles,  among  rocks  on  the  side  of  a  canon. 
One  of  the  parent  birds  was  secured  and  accom- 
panied the  eg-gs. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
breeding  range  of  niacroinysfax  is  an  extensive 
one,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  the  mountains 
of  southern  Arizona  over  the  tablelands  of 
Mexico  at  least  to  Guatemala,  but  apparently 
not  occurring-  at  very  low  altitudes,  being 
evidently  a  mountain  species. 

Difterent  systematists  have  been  sorely  per- 
plexed whether  to  regard  this  as  only  a  race  of 
I'oci/rriis  or  to  accord  it  the  rank  of  a  species. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  with  Professor  Newton, 
that  while  Oology  is  not  a  science  by  itself,  that 
nevertheless  the  study  of  eggs  and  the  habits  of 
birds  have  a  certain  indefinable  value  in  deter- 
mining the  status  of  species  and  that  any  bird 
which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  lays  eggs  as  dis- 
tinct as  do  7<oci ferns  and  inariotuysfax  should  be 
accorded  full  specific  rank.  Therefore  Ste- 
phens' Whip-poor-will  should  stand  as  Anfros- 
to>itiis  luacroinys/a.i'  (Wagler). 


♦Published  by  permission  of  Dr.  \V.  L.  Ralph. 
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THE  MALAK  STRIPE  OF  YOUNG  FLICKERS  AND  THE  MOLT. 
By  WiiJ-Iam  Palmkk,  Washington.  D.  C. 


On  September  16,  1894,  while  skinning-  a  young 
molting  specimen  of  the  Flicker  {Colapfrs  aura- 
tits)  which  from  the  black  malar  stripe  I  had  con- 
cluded was  a  male.  I  was  surprised  upon  dissec- 
tion to  find  that  it  was  a  female  bird.  Subse- 
quently I  compared  it  with  others  in  my 'own 
collection,  and  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Figgins  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Richmond,  all  of  which 
were  collected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  i>f 
"Washington.  I  have  also  examined  much  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  have  collected  and 
arranged  the  facts,  and  am  thus  enabled  to  trace 


authority.  In  no  instance  have  I  been  able  to 
find  or  hear  of  a  female  immature  bird  without 
a  black  malar  stripe.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
of  both  female  and  male  birds  the  tips  of  many 
of  the  black  feathers  composing-  the  stripe  are 
similar  in  color  to  the  adjacent  parts,  while  the 
anterior  portion  is  very  much  so,  shading  off 
rapidly  into  the  surrounding  color  (Fig.  2).  Lit- 
tle reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  statements  of 
authors  generally  on  this  subject.  I  find  every 
])ossible  degree  of  accurac}-  and  inaccuracy'  tho' 
the  last  is  much  the  more  common. 


Four  specimens  of  Colaptes  avu-atus  showing  the  gradual  disapi  ear.ince 
of  the  malar  stripes  in  the  female. 


out  the  changes  incident  to  the  loss  of  the  strij)e 
by  the  female  with  some  additional  evidence  in 
the  same  connection. 

I  shall  premise  by  stating  that  the  nestling 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker  always  has  in  both  sexes 
a  black  malar  stripe  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  This 
is  shown  by  over  one  huiulred  exami)les  which 
I    have    either    seen    or    know   of    on    reliable 


Dr.  Coues,  in  the  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p. 
293,  says  of  the  malar  stripe  of  C.  anra/ns,  in  a 
footnote,  "these  black  patches  are  supposed 
to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  female.  But  Mr. 
W.  D.  Scott  says.  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Oct.  1872): 
An  immature  female  (sex  noted  by  careful  dis- 
section) had  a  dark  cheek-patch,  difll'ering  only 
from   that  of   the   mature  male  in  having  gray 
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feathers  mixed  with  the  black.  In  an  adult 
female  the  outlines  of  the  cheek-patch  can  be 
plainly  seen." 

Dr.  J,  A.  Allen,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  iv,  No.  1,  has 
fairU'  stated  the  case,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  words.  He  says,  on  p.  21, 
"there  are  occasionally  indications  of  a  malar 
stripe  in  the  [adult]  female.  This,  however,  is 
very  rare  in  C.  aiirafiis  and  C  c/irysoidcs,  but 
common  in  the  C.  ca/cr  f^roup,  and  the  rule  in 
C.  Jitexicanoidi'S,  where  the  exceptions  are  rare. 
When  present  in  the  female  it  differs  g-reatly 
from  the  corresponding-  mark  in  the  male.  In 
C.  aurafiis  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
females  have  the  area  occupied  by  the  malar 
stripe  in  the  male  faintly  tinged  with  grayish, 
the  basal  portions  of  the  feathers  being  dusky 
and  showing-  slightly  at  the  surface.  In  one 
specimen  (No.  8308,  -<;'  ad.,  Coll.  Wm.  Brewster), 
from  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  the  feathers  of  the 
malar  area  are  distinctly  black  beneath  the  sur- 
face, the  black  extending  quite  to  the  tips  of 
the  feathers,  forming-  a  well-marked  incipient 
malar  stripe.  .This  is,  however,  an  extreme 
case,  and  almost  unique.  In  another  specimen, 
also  from  Michig-an  (Ypsilanti.  No.  8306,  ;'  ad.. 
Coll.  Wm.  Brewster),  a  few  of  the  feathers  of 
the  malar  region  are  tipped  with  black  and 
many  others  with  recL  giving-  rise  to  a  very 
narrow  J'l'd  malar  stripe  slightly  mixed  with 
black.  Otherwise  the  bird  is  a  normal  example 
of  C.  aurafus.^''  On  p.  44,  he  sa^'s:  "A  feature 
of  special  interest  in  respect  to  the  young-  in 
nesting  plumage  is  the  variable  status  of  the 
malar  stripe,  considered  as  a  secondary  sexual 
character.  In  C.  aiirafits  both  sexes  have  the 
black  malar  stripe,  which  in  adult  birds  is  con- 
fined to  the  male.  In  30  specimens,  ranging-  in 
ag-e  from  half-grown  nestling-s  to  full-fledg-ed 
birds,  uot  one  /arks  the  black  malar  stripe,  while 
five  of  these  are  recorded  as  females  by  their 
respective  collectors  from  anatomical  examina- 
tion of  the" specimens,  and  attention  is  called  on 
the  label,  to  the  presence  of  the  malar  stripe. 
While  most  of  the  other  specimens  are  marked 
as  males,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  were  thus 
marked  on  the  presumption  that  a  black  malar 
stripe  denoted  a  male  in  the  young-  as  well  as  in 
the  adult." 

Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  has  a  l)rief  note  on  tins 
subject  in  his  very  interesting-  paper  on  a  brood 
of  young:  Flickers,  (Auk,  Vol.  x,  18^)3,  p.  23.=;). 
He  says,  "at  (>  o'clock  of  the  evening-  of  the  '>th, 
I  looked  into  the  nest  and  counted  all  five  of  the 
young;.  They  seemed  to  be  fully  grown  and 
perfectly  feathered.  They  were  colored  pre- 
cisely alike,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  all  had  the 
black  moustache  as  extensive,  deeply  colored 
and  conspicuous,  as  in  mature  males  of  their 
species."  Some  ten  families  of  young-  that  I 
have  seen  or  of  which  I  have  received  positive 
evidence  ag-ree  with  Mr.  Brewster's  statement; 
all  had  black  strijjes. 

The  use  of  the  word  'moustache'  in  the  above 
and  various  other  accounts  of  these  birds  seems 


to  me  to  be  misplaced  as  the  black  patch  is  below 
the  mouth,  and  not  as  the  word  is  ordinarily 
used  situated  on  that  part  which  corresponds  to 
the  upper  lip  of  mammals:  malar  stripe  would 
seem  to  be  a  more  appropriate  term. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  them,  show  that  all  immature 
Yellow-shafted  Flickers  of  both  sexes  up  to  the 
molt  of  the  mesoptile  feathers  have  a  black 
malar  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  face,  the  sexes 
being-  preciseU'  alike  except  that  those  having- 
the  most  red  scattered  on  the  head  and  neck  are 
usually,  perhaps  always,  males.  After  the  young- 
reach  full  size,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
(about  Washington  this  is  late  in  August  or 
early  in  September),  they  molt  all  feathers,  and 
rapidly  accpiire  their  next,  the  so-called  'winter' — 
really  the  first  teleoptile  plumage.  In  the  course 
of  this  molt  the  black  malar  feathers  of  female 
bii'ds  are  replaced  bj'  reddish-gray  feathers 
almost  preciseU'  of  the  same  color  as  the  sur- 
rounding- parts.  This  is  well  shown  in  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  that  I  have  examined,  and  es- 
pecially in  one  taken  at  Kensington,  Marvland, 
September  lb,  1893,  (Coll.  W.  P.,  No.  3602).  In 
this  specimen  (Fig.  3),  which  is  about  three- 
fourths  changed  into  the  teleoptile  plumag-e,  the 
malar  stripe  is  about  half  black  and  half  red- 
dish-g-ra3-,  the  new  feathers  being  of  precisely 
the  same  coloration  as  the  surrounding  feathers, 
and  are  larger  than  the  older  mesoptile  ones 
which  they  are  displacing. 

The  molting-  is  irreg-ular.  occurring  in  spots 
all  over  the  malar  region,  but  evidently  more 
nearly  complete  on  the  anterior  portion.  On 
such  a  small  place  the  change  is  probably  rapid, 
thus  preventing-  the  collecting  of  many  speci- 
mens showing  the  progressive  change. 

My  series  of  specimens  shows  vei"v  well  the 
change  in  these  3-oung  bii"ds  on  molting  the 
mesoptile  feathers. 

First,  the  teleoptiles  appear  on  the  inter- 
scapulars and  breast  spreading-  rapidly  down- 
wards, and  over  the  neck  and  head.  Before  the 
mesoptile  feathers  arc  two-thirds  replaced,  the 
flight  feathers  begin  to  change;  some  of  the 
inner  primaries  alternately  grow  first,  the 
growth  advancing  irregularly  to  the  outer  pri- 
mary. Two  or  three  pair  of  the  outer  rectrices 
(but  not  the  short  outermost)  first  obtain  their 
full  growth,  the  movement  advancing  toward  the 
central  pair  which  are  not  chaiiged  until  the 
others  are  fully  mature  and  effective  for  good 
use,  the  usual  mode  in  the  Woodpeckers.  The 
malar  feathers  are  replaced  wliile  the  head  and 
neck  are  changing.  The  last  feathers  to  change 
are  the  less  perfect  feathers,  the  semiplumes  of 
the  rump  and  the  underbody,  the  lightest 
colored  and  the  least  important,  for  the  time, 
the  coverts,  tertials  and  secondaries.  The 
mesoptile"'  plumag-e  of  these  birds  is  much 
darker  than  the  teleoptile.  the  black  spotting  of 
the  breast  being  more  numerous,  and  the  dorsal 
barring'-  being-  broader  and  more  blotchy. +  The 
spotting  of  the  secondaries  is  much  browner, 
and  these  feathers  lack  the  terminal  pale  edg- 


*Palmer.  The  Avifauna  (jf  the  Pribylof  Ishinds.  p.  4-il.  X'ol,  iii.  The  Fur  Seals  and  Fur-Seal  Islands  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  isim.- 

^The  mesoptile  interscapulars  have  one  broad  black  bar  while  the  teleoptile  feathers  from  the  same  place  have  two 
narrower  bars. 
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ing.  The  light  tips  of  the  teleoptile  primaries 
are  absent  or  reduced.  The  change  in  the  adult 
birds  seems  to  be  similar,  but  tlie  tertials  change 
with  the  primaries,  probably  progressing  thi-ough 
the  secondaries. 

Not  enough  sj)ecimens  of  the  other  forms  of 
this  genus  are  at  hand  to  determine  their  exact 
course,  but  the  subject  is  interesting,  and  should 
be  investigated. 

In  the  closely  related  Cuban  bii-d,  A\'SOceleiiS 
fernandince,  we  have  plumage  values  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  mcsoptile  plumage  of  the  Flicker  tho' 
the  concentration  of  color  is  much  less  complete. 
The  male  has  a  perfect  malar  stripe,  while  the 
female  has  the  same  region  together  with  the 
entire  throat  and  under  neck  covered  with 
numerous  black  spots  on  a  g^rayish  and  yellowish 
ground.  The  pattern  of  color  and  markings  of 
the  birds  ai'e  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Flicker, 
but  are  evidently  more  generalized.  The  spe- 
cies probably  represents  a  type  through  which 
our  Colaptes  have  progressed  in  fixing  their 
specialization,  the  spotted  throat  of  the  female 
being  a  stage  on  the  young  toward  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  black  on  the  malar  region  of  the 
North  American  birds,  and  on  the  throat  for 
many  South  American  species.  Unfortunately 
young  birds,  which  must  be  extremeU'  interest- 
ing in  this  connection,  are  not  accessible,  and 
are  probably  not  in  collections,  as  the  species  is 
rather  rare. 

To  work  out  these  values  properly  we  should 
possess  a  complete  series  of  the  South  American 
Colaptes  and  correctly  sexed.  As  far  as  examin- 
ed  they  appear  to  possess   a   mesoptile-like  or 


g-eneralized  st^ie  of  plumage  with  the  black  and 
yellow  areas  specializing  in  a  different  location 
than  is  seen  in  the  North  American  species. 

I  am  almost  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  early 
disappearance  of  .such  a  strongly  marked 
feathered  tract.  The  change  by  molt  in  such  a 
young-  bird,  and  in  one  sex  only  of  two  sharply 
defined  small  black  areas  into  a  color  similar 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  area  is  apparently 
unique;  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of 
another. 

The  possession  of  a  permanent  red  malar 
stripe  by  the  female  C.  nicxicanoides  compli- 
cates the  matter  still  further.  But  the  question 
may  well  be  asked,  is  the  adult  female  atiratus 
acquiring  the  black  malar  or  is  she  losing  it? 
Did  she  in  some  time  in  her  past  have  black 
malar  stripes  during-  her  whole  life  or  will  she 
at  some  time  in  the  far  distant  future  acquire 
this  same  distinction  which  has  already  been 
reached  by  the  males  of  all  the  species  and  by 
the  females  of  some.  The  fact  that  occasion- 
ally adult  female  Flickei's  have  a  dark  or  reddish 
malar  stripe  is  evidence  for  either  side  of  the 
question.  lam  inclined  to  consider  that  as  the 
sum  of  the  black  areas  are  g^reater  in  the 
mesoptile  plumage  than  in  the  teleoptile,  we 
may  have  here  a  bird  whose  ancestors  were 
much  darker,  and  that  the  specialized  tendency 
of  the  coloration  is  toward  concentration  and 
detiniteness,  and  that  the  retaining  of  the  malar 
black  by  the  male  is  a  purely  psychological  or 
higher  character.  We  have,  however,  much  to 
learn  from  the  immature  of  the  more  tropical 
and  older,  or  less  advanced  species. 


BLUE   GROSBEAK   IN   EASTERN   KANSAS. 
By  Waltek  Scott  Coi^vin,  Osawatomie,  Kan. 


In  the  past  six  years,  up  to  the  spring  of  1901, 
I  have  observed  three  male  Blue  Grosbeaks  in 
this,  Miami  Countj^  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Missouri  State  line.  This  year  I  was  more  for- 
tunate in  observing  four  more  birds,  and  also  in 
securing  a  set  of  eggs. 

On  the  morning  of  April  30,  1901,  I  heard  a 
male  Grosbeak  singing  in  town.  Its  prettA' 
song  came  from  a  Box-Elder  tree  which  stood 
near  a  dwelling. 

On  the  eve  of  May  23,  1901,  I  observed  a  pair 
of  Blue  Grosbeaks  catching  insects  on  the  wing, 
in  a  cornfield,  by  a  roadside,  one  mile  north  of 
town.  From  their  actions  I  judg-ed  them  mated, 
although  the  male  was  silent,  and  did  not  utter  a 
sound.  The  female  cjuite  often  gave  vent  to  her 
notes  of  "chink  chink."  Formerly  an  immense 
Osage  hedge  grew,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road  at  this  point;  but 
this  has  been  cleared  away  exposing  a  heavy 
growth  of  buck  bushes.  It  was  in  these  clumps 
that  I  looked  for  a  nesting  site  without  avail. 

i)\\  May  29th,  I  revisited  the  spot,  and  found 
what  I  took  to  be  a  nest  of  this  species,  situated 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  in  a  crotch 
of  a  small  buck  bush  that  grew  in  a  thick  clump 
of  the  same  shrub.  The  nest  contained  a  singly 
&^%.     No  birds  were  observed, 


On  the  morning  of  ,Iune  2,  1901,  I  again  visited 
the  nest,  and  was  not  o\\\y  surprised;  but  elated 
to  find  Mrs.  Blue  Grosbeak  at  home  attending 
to  domestic  affairs.  Upon  flushing  her  from 
the  nest  I  found  that  it  contained  four  light 
blue  egg.s,  whicli  I  left  until  the  afternoon  in 
order  to  photograph  them. 

When  I  returned  to  the  nest  in  the  afternoon 
she  flushed  easily,  and  quickly  disappeared. 
She  did  not  return  while  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  nest.  Upon  this  last  trip  I  did  not  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  male. 

The  nest  was  composed  of  Corn  shucks,  leaves 
and  stems,  grass,  pieces  of  sheep  wool,  fiberous 
parts  of  plants;  lined  with  fine  wiry  rootlets,  fine 
grasses  and  black  and  white  horse  hairs.  The 
inside  diameter  was  2 '2  inches;  the  inside  depth 
2  inches;  the  outside  depth  4  inches;  and  the 
outside  diameter  4  inches. 

In  color  and  shape  the  eggs  resemble  those  of 
the  Indigo  Bunting;  but  thev  are  of  larger  size. 
Mea.suring  .82  x  .60,  .83  x  .62',  .85  x  .63,  .85  x  .63. 

On  June  21,  I  observed  another  male  Blue 
Grosbeak  singing  in  a  bunch  of  willows  -som^ 
two  miles  south  of  town. 
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THE  OSPREY  OR  FISH  HAWK;    ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS.— VI. 

By  Theodokk  Girj.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CondtiHcd  from  \'oL   l\  p.  (jj. 


"They  fish  for  the  most  part  in  the  creeks 
and  secluded  inlets,  hovering  over  the  waters 
and  suddenly  capturing-  their  victim  by  diving" 
upon  it.  But  they  sometimes  come  over  the 
open  waters  of  the  bays,  and,  when  the  keys 
are  covered  with  trees,  over  the  g^ulf,  to  find 
their  food.  On  first  acquaintance  their  actions 
seemed  inexplicable.  I  could  not  account  for 
their  eccentric  ways.  While  in  the  hidden 
places  of  tht;  creeks  thej'  utter  no  crj-,  and  seem 
to  be  efficient  masters  of  the  craft,  but  in  the 
open  they  vacillate  painfully.  The)'  are  large, 
active-winged  birds,  never  soaring",  are  quite 
strong",  and  weig'h  about  six  or  seven  pounds. 
On  leaving"  the  trees  lining"  the  shore,  perhaps 
allured  bj'  a  school  of  mullet  in  the  channel,, 
they  seem  eager  for  action,  and  all  alive  with 
expectation,  but  just  before  stooping"  on  the  fish 
would  set  up  a  frightened,  discordant  scream, 
atid  make  for  the  shore  with  a  haste  .so  ill- 
advised  as  seriously'  to  impede  progress.  Before 
the  trees  were  reached,  confidence  would  be  res- 
tored, and  running",  the  same  singular  perform- 
ance would  be  repeated,  perhaps  for  three  or  four 
times  before  the  game  was  finallj-  secured.  No 
enemy  Avas  in  sight.  The  breeze  would  fiow 
gently.  All  was  serene,  yet  terror  would  take 
possession  of  the  bird  and  almost  paralyze  its 
eiforts  by  making  it  frantic."  He  "soon  learned 
the  reason  for  this  cowardice."  He  saw  a  "hawk 
cross  overhead  and  proceed  seaward  to  find  a 
dinner.  The  excursion  was  successful  as  the 
pass  swarmed  with  fish  coming  in  with  the  tide. 
A  fine  one  soon  left  its  element  and  swung  aloft 
into  the  air  in  the  talons  of  the  bird,  which  at 
once  began  its  return.  But  a  new-comer  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  A  black  creature  which 
seemed  all  wings  and  shaped  like  a  flattened 
letter  M,  dropped  from  above  and  confronted 
the  Hawk,  which  at  once  dropped  its  prey  and 
screamed  so  brimful  of  mortal  terror  that  it 
should  have  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  living" 
things  within  the  compass  of  its  sound.  It  was 
not  disturbed  by  actual  contact.  The  two  birds 
were  not  within  fifty  feet  of  each  other,  but  the 
Hawk  exerted  itself  with  the  same  wild  energy 
to  get  to  cover  which  I  had  before  so  often  wit- 
nessed when  no  black  monster  was  in  the  vici- 
nag'-e.  The  intruder  was  a  Frigate-bird,  and 
upon  looking  upwards  a  score  of  them  could  be 
seen  a  mile  or  more  from  the  earth,  fioaling 
round  and  round,  on  motionless  wings.  The 
droj)ped  fish  was  seized  in  the  beak  of  the  bird 
long  before  it  reached  the  water." 

Again,  returning"  to  the  locality  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  weeks,  he  "found  the  black  out- 
lines of  the  Frigate-birds  against  the  sky  as 
usual,  and  soon  saw  the  inevitable  Hawk  over 
the  waters  of  the  pass  all  excitement  at  the 
])rospect  of  a  dinner.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  in  that  month  the  sea-breezes  of  the 
vicinity  are  particularly  delightful.  It  is  also 
the  breeding  season  of  the  birds  when  their 
plumage   is  at   its  best,  and  they  show  to  best 


advantag'-e.  Success  always  followed  any  well 
directed  effort  of  a  bird  to  catch  a  fish  in  Boca 
Grande  pass,  and  the  Hawk  soon  had  one.  A 
black  cf)rsair  at  once  appeared  and  captured  the 
booty  as  on  the  former  occasion,  while  the 
frightened  fisher  fied  screaming"  towards  the 
land.  But  now  a  change  of  programme  took 
place.  Another  long-winged  creature  from  the 
group  above  appeared  in  front  of  and  facing  the 
frightened  Hawk  which  turned  seaward  at  once, 
mingling"  its  note  of  terror  with  one  ol  dispair. 
Every  effort  to  side  off  towards  home  was  frus- 
trated by  the  gliding"  terror  interposing  its  bulk 
in  the  intended  direction,  until  the  victim 
seemed  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  made  an 
attemjjt  to  cross  the  gulf.  The  tormenting- 
enemy  then  seemed  content,  and  swung  alolt 
among  its  companions.  The  poor  fisherman, 
rid  of  the  dire  presence,  wheeled  on  its  course 
for  home,  and  its  frenzied  flappings  relieved  of 
excessive  tension,  made  very  g"ood  time,  when 
on  reaching  the  very  brink  of  safety  the  black 
wings  again  appeared  and  the  whole  distressing 
business  was  re-enacted  with  increasing  despair 
in  the  frightened  cr^-.  This  went  on  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Every  effort  at  retreat  was 
intercepted.  During  all  the  time  the  Hawk  kept 
up  an  incessant  flapping  of  its  wings,  and  its 
physical  endurance  was  giving  way  under  the 
protracted  strain.  This  was  apparent  from  the 
changing  tone  of  its  scream,  wliich  varied 
through  all  the  g^amut  of  despair,  from  unrea- 
soning terror,  to  supplicating"  misery." 

'•The  Frigate-bird  at  length  seemed  impatient. 
It  more  promptly  answered  the  movements  of  the 
Hawk,  and  urged  compliance  with  greater  vigor, 
and  finally  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the  pro- 
ceedings. Swooping  upwards  for  one  hundred 
feet  it  turned  head  foremost,  and  plunged  be- 
neath the  Hawk,  turning"  completely  over  as  it 
did  so,  and  passing"  to  the  front  vaulted  upwards, 
and  down  again  in  the  same  path,  thus  describ- 
ing" an  elliptical  orbit  around  its  victim.  It 
swung  near  the  Hawk  round  the  lower  curve, 
causing  upward  flight,  until  at  length  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition  it  was  introduced  into  the 
company  of  its  tormentors  which  had  been 
descending  from  high  levels  and  were  now 
about  four  hundred  yards  above  the  water.  Its 
strength  was  now  well  nigh  exhausted.  Its  cry 
was  scarcely  audible,  and  it  barely  had  the 
power  of  directing  its  movements.  In  which- 
ever way  it  went,  excepting  one,  a  black  terror 
confronted  it.  It  could  ri.se  unimpeded,  but 
found  resistance  to  every  other  course.  It 
struggled  upwards  for  some  four  hundred  Awards 
further,  until  the  distance  was  so  great  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  keep  the  movements  in  the 
field  of  the  glass,  when  it  g"ave  \\\)  the  task,  and 
ra])idly  floundered  over  and  over  through  the  air, 
its  nniscular  power  exhausted,  and  its  mass  sur- 
rendered to  the  gravitating  force.  Down  it 
came,  the  whole  half-score  of  enemies  circling 
about  it,  until  it  struck  the  water  near  the  beach 
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ill  the  shalhnv.s  of  the  offini;-.  The  tide  was  niii- 
iiiiij,'-  out  and  the  water  on  the  Hat  not  over  a 
foot  in  depth." 

Supposing-  the  plaj'  to  be  out,  Mr.  Lancaster 
"was  proceeding-  to  examine  the  victim  when  it 
was  evident  that  more  was  to  come.  The  Hawk 
was  not  dead  and  would  at  intervals  raise  its 
head  from  beneath  the  water  to  breathe.  It  had 
not  strength  to  submerge  its  body,  and  with  the 
vital  air  came  a  vision  of  the  hovering  terror. 
Down  went  its  liead  with  a  gurgling  murmur, 
and  those  black  demons  would  aligiit  upon  it 
with  their  miserable  puny  feet  and  punch  it  en- 
tirely beneath  the  surface. 

"The  vitality  of  the  Fish-hawk  is  something 
wonderful,  for  this  pastime  went  on  for  an  hour, 
until  at  length  it  was  completely  dead.'" 

Such  treatment  of  the  Ospre^^  by  the  Frigate- 
bird  must  be  excejjtional  and  was  not  observed 
by  Audubon  whose  experience  in  Florida  was 
considerable.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  for  discreditingf  the  occurrence  of  the 
episode  described  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  The 
Frig-ate-bird  is  well  known  to  compel  other  birds 
to  g^et  for  it  or  at  least  disg-orge  their  food. 
Audubon  found  that  "the  Cayenne  Tern  and 
other  species  of  that  g-ciius,  as  well  as  several 
small  (iulls,  all  abundant  on  the  Florida  coast, 
are  its  purveyors,  and  them  it  forces  to  disg-orge 
or  drop  their  pre^^"' 

Such  tj'rants  are  unknown  to  the  Osprey 
in  Europe  and  have  been  observed  only  by 
American  naturalists.  Naumann  mentions 
onl)-  Crows. 

THE   OSI'KEY    AS    A    HO.ST. 

Not  only  is  the  Osprey  sociable  with  its  fellows; 
it  is  also  tolerant  of  the  company  of  other  birds 
of  different  species  and  habits.  The  Purple 
Grackle  is  a  frequent  applicant  for  hospitality 
and  takes  advantag-e  of  interspaces  around 
the  Osprey's  nest  to  establish  one  of  its  own. 
Other  nesting-  parasites  have  been  observed,  as 
Crows,  Sparrows,  Wrens,  and  even  Herons. 
Sometimes  several  species  shelter  in  one  and 
the  same  nest,  as  has  been  recorded  bv  Mr. 
Allen. 

A  pair  of  Fish-hawks  on  Plum  Island  occupied 
a  nest  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  very  slug- 
g-ish  stream  at  the  edg-e  of  the  piece  of  wood. 
"The  nest  was  old  and  larg^e,  and  was  probably 
an  inheritance  from  former  g^enerations.  It 
was  thoroughly  protected  from  below  by  the 
long  projecting  sticks  at  the  base  and  the  im- 
perviousness  of  the  mass.  A  pair  of  Herons, 
wiser  than  their  kin,  built  their  nest  under  the 
Fish-hawk's  nest,  only  some  fifteen  inches  below 
it,  and  in  a  place  the  Fish-hawk  could  not  possi- 
bly reach  without  tearing^  avraj'  a  portion  of 
their   own    nest.     The   Heron's   nest   was   thus 


thoroughU'  protected  from  storms  and  from 
hostile  attack  from  above.  In  the  crevices  of 
this  same  Fish-hawk's  nest  were  five  nests  of 
the  Purple  Grackle,  one  Wren's  nest,  and  an 
English  Sparrow's  nest." 

KOr.K    I.UKK    AND    r01'Ur<AK    HKIJKES. 

Common  and  conspicuous  as  it  is,  naturally 
around  the  Osprey  various  beliefs  and  supei"- 
stitions  have  g^rowii  up. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  Osprey 
is  reg-arded  with  special  favor  for  one  reason  or 
other. 

V>y  its  flight,  the  weatherwise  shore-man  and 
rustic  pretend  to  forecast  an  impending-  storm, 
or,  as  Wilson  in  sympathetic  language  expresses 
it,  "they  serve  as  a  barometer  to  foretell  the 
chang'es  of  the  atmosphere;  for,  when  the  Fish- 
hawks  are  seen  thus  sailing-  high  in  air,  in 
circles,  it  is  universally  believed  to  prog-nosti- 
cate  a  change  of  weather,  often  a  thunder  storm, 
in  a  few  hours.  On  the  faith  of  the  certainty 
of  these  sig-ns,  the  experienced  coaster  wisely 
prepai'es  for  the  expected  storm,  and  is  rarely 
mistaken." 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchill,  (communi- 
cated to  Wilson,)  "a  sort  of  superstition  is  enter- 
tained in  reg-ard  to  the  Fish-hawk.  It  has  been 
considered  a  fortunate  incident  to  have  a  nest, 
and  a  pair  of  these  birds,  on  one's  farm.  Thej' 
have  thei'efore  been  g-enerally  respected,  and 
neither  the  axe  nor  the  gun  has  been  lifted 
against  them."  We  are  also  told  hy  Mr.  Howe 
(Auk.  xii,  301)  that  "the  Ospreys  in  Bristol, 
[R.  I.]  have  been  so  carefully  weitched — as  the 
belief  among-  the  farmers  is  that  they  protect 
their  poultry  from  other  marauding-  hawks* — 
that  they  have  become  verj^  tame  and  o\\\y  when 
the  eggs  are  nearly  hatched  or  when  the  young- 
are  in  the  nest  do  thej'  pay  aiu'  heed  to  the 
passer  by." 

Audubon  had  long  before  referred  to  the  same 
belief.  He  considered  that  "a  most  erroneous 
idea  prevails  among-  our  fishermen,  and  the 
farmers  along  our  coast,  that  the  Fish-hawk's 
nest  is  the  best  Scarc-croiv  they  can  have  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  houses  or  grounds."  This 
belief,  Audubon  suggested,  has  as  its  only 
foundation  a  certain  coincidence.  "The  ab- 
sence of  most  birds  of  prej^  from  those  parts  at 
the  time  the  Fish-hawk  is  on  our  coasts  arises 
simply  from  the  necessity  or  retiring-  to  the 
more  sequestered  parts  of  the  interior  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  their  young-  in  security"  and 
their  reappearance  coincides  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  winter  shore  and  sea  birds. 

In  Eng-land,  in  olden  times,  .some  strange 
ideas  were  entertained  about  the  Osprey. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 


♦See  also  Dr.  Fisher  (Hawks  and  Owls.) 
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Comments. 

THE    POPCI.AKITV   OK    WHITK'S   SELBOKNE. 

Not  less  tliaii  three  edition.s  of  (lilbert  White's 
"Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne'" 
have  been  published  witliin  the  past  year 
and  over  a  hundred  editions  liave  been  passe  1 
through  the  various  presses  of  Britain  and 
America  since  its  first  appearance  little  more 
than  a  century  ago.  The  first  edition  was  issued 
in  1788,  and  the  work  has  increased  in  popularity 
and  circulation  to  the  present  time.  The  recent 
editions  rang^e  from  a  cheap  small  single  vol- 
ume sold  for  a  shilling  and  sixpence  by  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co..  to  the  luxurious  one  in  two  volumes 
edited  by  the  famous  ornithologist,  Dr.  K. 
Bowdler  Sharpe,  and  published  by  S.  T.  Free- 
mantle  at  the  price  of  three  pounds  sterling. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  continued  esteem 
which  a  work  on  Natural  History  published  so 
long  ago  still  evokes?  White,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  contemporary  of  Linnaeus  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  .so  early  that  he  followed  the 
nomenclature  of  Ray  rather  than  that  of  Lin- 
jiajus.     His  correspondence  with  Pennant  com- 


menced in  1768,  and  that  with  Barrington  in 
1769,  and  dragged  through  the  period  of  our  Re- 
volutionary War.  The  works  of  his  contempo- 
raries have  long  since  been  left  untouched  on 
the  shelves  of  libraries  or  are  only  referred  to 
by  experts  in  order  to  .settle  some  mooted  point 
of  nomenclature.  Probably  if  Pennant  had  been 
told  that  the  letters  of  his  deferential  corres- 
pondent would  be  read  with  increasing  interest 
while  his  own  great  works  would  exist  only  in 
the  memory  of  bibliophiles  and  repose  untouch- 
ed on  dusty  shelves,  he  would  have  smiled  in 
derision.  White  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  he 
himself  had  no  dream  of  lasting  fame.  His 
letters  were  not  sent  to  the  press  until  many 
years  after  most  of  them  were  written,  and  he 
expressed  his  own  want  of  confidence  in  their 
reception  by  the  public  in  lines  penned  when  the 
collection  had  been  for  some  time  issued. 

The  cause  of  popularity  is  not  splendor  of 
style  such  as  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
French  in  the  case  of  White's  distinguished  con- 
temporary, Buffon,  for  the  letters  of  the  Etiglish 
clergyman  are  rather  characterized  by  simplic- 
ity of  style.  That  very  simplicity,  in  fact,  is 
one  of  the  attractive  features  in  White's  work. 
The  manner  is  as  natural  as  might  be  manifest 
in  the  correspondence  of  intimate  friends:  it 
does  not  divert  attention  from  the  subject  mat- 
ter. But  certain  requisites  are  necessary  for 
one  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  White's  book. 
First,  there  must  be  an  innate  love  of  nature. 
Next,  the  reader  must  have  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  countr}-  life  and  have  a  store 
of  pleasing  reminiscenses  of  rural  scenes  which 
are  revived  or  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work.  Finally,  to  fully  enjoy  it,  he  must  have 
imagination  which  can  vivify  the  episodes 
and  circumstances  told  of  in  the  letters.  With 
these  tjualifications.  one  can  scarcely  fail  to 
become  interested  in  the  work  for  its  own  sake. 
But  another  element  has  come  into  play  to  en- 
sure the  printing  of  so  many  editions;  it  is  the 
tendency  to  adopt  a  '"fad."  White  has  become 
a  fashionable  author:  he  has  been  placed  among 
the  tirst  hundred  or  fifty  writers  who  must  be 
represented  in  everyone's  librarj'  at  the  risk  of 
the  defaulter  being  denied  taste  or  knowledge. 
Passion  for  collecting  many  editions  has  become 
developed;  therefore  are  many  editions  pub- 
lished. Doubtless  many  more  will  be  published 
as  time  rolls  on  although  it  is  not  easy  tn 
see  what  want  remains  unfilled,  unless  it  inay 
be  an  edition  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Americans. 
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Letters. 


DK.    GILI-    IN    GI.ASGOW. 

Glasgow. ///;/(■  15,  IMoi. 

As  YOU  may  remember.  I  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  1st  of  the  month  (June)  and  had  a  most 
pleasant  voyaf,^e  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  fine 
state  room  "to  myself  and  very  pleasant  table 
companions.  After  a  voyage  of  little  more  than 
eight  days,  we  arrived  at  Greenock  about  8 
o'clock  on  Sunday  evening  and  took  the  cars 
for  Glasgow  which  we  reached  about  9  o'clock 
while  it  was  broad  daylight.  We  had  scarcely 
come  within  sight  of  Ireland  when  numerous 
(iulls  approached  the  vessel  and  more  or  less  ac- 
companied us  all  the  way  to  our  port  of  landing. 
Most  of  them  were  evidently  the  black-headed 
Lams  ridibundus,  but  others  apparently  were 
of  the  larger  Lants  fflaiiciis.  A  notable  feature 
in  fact,  is  the  abundance  of  these  Gulls,  not  only 
along  the  coast  but  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Flocks  of  them  were  visible  on  the  Tweed  in 
the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  and  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  seen  flying  over  the  streets  of 
the  city  at  some  distance  from  the  water.  They 
accompany  the  vessels  for  the  offal  and  "cold 
victuals"  thrown  overboard  and  which  they  have 
learned  to  look  for.  It  is  amusing  to  see  them 
swoop  downward  after  the  rejecta  thrown  over- 
board and  expected  success  or  fear  of  competi- 
tion is  expressed  bj'  a  subdued  cry.  The  dex- 
terity exhibited  in  catching  at  a  daint)'  morsel 
is  surprising.  At  times,  they  would  descend 
on  the  water  and  ride  easiU-  on  the  waves  and 
again  would  resume  their  flight  when  excited 
b}-  some  movement  of  their  companions  or  ex- 
pectant of  a  firesh  supply  of  food.  More  or  less 
of  the  Gulls  accompanied  us  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  and  till  we  reached  our  dock.  They  were 
accompanied  by  black-head  terns. 

There  is  a  considerable  museum  attached  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow  called  the  "Hunterian 
Museum,"  the  basis  being  a  collection  made 
by  the  eminent  William  Hunter.  M.  D.,  brother 
of  the  still  better  known  John  Hunter  whose 
own  collection  is  the  basis  of  that  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London.  I  mention  this 
because  I  found  that  the  two  individuals  were 
sometimes  confounded.  William  Hunter  was 
the  elder  and  was  born  in  1718.  The  collection 
was  a  general  one,  including  not  only  natural 
objects,  but  books,  paintings,  coins,  etc.  This 
was  bequeathed  by  will  in  1783  to  the  college  and 
its  present  keeper  is  professor  of  "Natural 
History"  in  the  University.  The  birds  are 
numerous  and  preserved  in  the  old  fashioned 
way,  momited  on  stands,  and  closely  crowded 
together.  The  nomenclature,  too  is  not  on  an 
uniform  plan.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
up-to-date  ornithologist  in  charge  or  practically 
interested  in  the  subject. 

I  will   leave  to-morrow  for  a  trip  to  Northern 
Scotland,  my  immediate  destination  being  ( )ban 
at    the    western    end    of   the    Caledonian    canal 
which  traverses  Scotland  from  west  to  east. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thko.  (Jii.i.. 


WEIGHT   OF   THE   HARPY   EAGLE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  3,  1901. 
Editors  of  the  ()srKF:v: 

Df:ak  Sirs: 

Some  time  ago  Doctor  Gill  expressed  a  desire 
to  know  the  weight  of  the  Harpy  Eagle  in 
the  National  Zoological  Park.  It  was  not  con- 
venient at  that  time  to  weigh  the  bird;  but.  re- 
cently, in  transferring  it  from  one  cage  to 
another,  there  was  good  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain its  weight,  which  ])roves  to  be  exactly  nine- 
teen (19)  pounds. 

The  Harpy  has  been  in  the  collection  of  the 
Park  about  two  years,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Amazonas,  Brazil, 
through  Commander  C.  C.  Todd,  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Wilmington,  during  the  voyage  of  that  vessel 
up  the  Amazon  River.  The  bird  has  remained 
in  perfect  health,  and  is  now  in  tine  condi- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  Baker, 
Superintendent, 

National  Zoological  Park. 

AN   onslaught  of  THRASHERS   ON    .A   SN.\KE. 

OSAWATOMIE,  Kans..  May  19,  1901. 
Editors  of  the  Osprey: 

This  afternoon  while  strolling  in  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery  with  my  wife,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  Brown  Thrasher  fighting  something  in  the 
grass  along  a  pathway.  Upon  going  up  to  the 
spot  I  almost  stepped  upon  a  Blue-racer.  Walk- 
ing back  25  feet  or  more  where  I  could  watch 
the  spot,  the  Brown  Thrasher  flew  down  from  an 
oak  where  it  had  flown  when  I  approached  it. 
Its  antics  soon  brought  a  female  Thrasher  to 
the  scene.  With  feathers  ruftied,  wings  ex- 
tended upward  like  unto  the  position  of  a  Sand- 
piper's wings  just  after  it  alights,  and  their 
tails  spread  out  fantail,  they  would  thus  ap- 
proach the  snake  and  strike  at  it  with  their  bills. 
If  the  snake  would  dart  at  them  they  would  only 
move  aside.  They  uttered  no  outcry  while  fight- 
ing the  Racer.  I  killed  the  snake  and  found  it 
to  be  2!2  feet  long.  In  a  nearby  cedar  I  found 
the  nest,  with  four  young,  of  the  birds. 

Walter  Scott  Colvin. 
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brown's     IU.USTKATIONS     of    the     AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGY  OF  WILSON  AND  BONAPARTE. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  present  volume  of 
The  Osprey  (p.  31)  we  partly  answered  a  corres- 
pondent's question  respecting-  Brown's  repro- 
duction of  the  plates  of  Wilson  and  Bonaparte's 
American  Ornithology-.  We  are  now  enabled 
to  g-ive  more  specific  information.  Doctor 
Gill,  while  in  London,  examined  the  copy  of  the 
work  in  the  Library  of  the  Zoological  Societj' 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the 
librarian,  compared  some  of  the  illustrations 
with  the  originals  of  Wilson.  The  title  of  the 
work  is  correctly  g^iven,  so  far  as  it  g^oes,  in  the 
Catalog^ue  of  the  Library  and  thus  disag-rees 
with  those  recorded  in  Agassiz  and  Strickland's 
Bibliography  and  Engelmann's  Bibliotheca; 
in  full,  it  is  as  follows: — 

"Illustrations  of  the  American  Ornithology  of 
Alexander  Wilson  and  Charles  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, Prince  of  Musig^nano.  With  the  addition 
of  numerous  recently  discovered  species  and  rep- 
resentation s  of  the  whole  Sylva  of  North  America. 
By  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  [etc..  etc.].  Edin- 
burg-h,  Frazer  c^  Co.,  54  North  Bridge  }  William 
Curr3'  Jun'r  &  Co.,  Dublin  |  &  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.,  65  Cornhill  London,  |  MDCCCXXXV. 
[fol.,  eng-.  tit.  [=  11. 1  +  ded.  eng.  [=  11.]  +  svst. 
index  [=  11.],  124  pi.] 

The  figures  of  birds  are  reproduced  from  Wil- 
son's and  Bonaparte's  works  on  the  124  plates 
with  tolerable  closeness  to  the  originals,  but 
sometimes  with  the  fig-ures  at  different  angles, 
and  with  the  coloration  not  exact.  The  colloca- 
tion of  the  species  is  original,  and  the  grouping- 
is  mainl)'  by  genera  adopted  from  Temminck. 
The  birds  are  arranged  on  figures  of  branches  of 
trees  copied  from  Michaux. 

In  the  words  of  the  compiler,  "The  arrang- 
ment  adopted  is  that  of  Temminck  slightly 
altered,  with  the  addition  of  some  new  Genera. 
One  hundred  and  sixtj'-one  birds  have  been 
added  by  the  Editor,  which  are  disting^uished 
by  an  *;  and  eig-lity-seven  birds  have  been  con- 
siderably enlarged;  these  latter  are  marked  by 
a  f  prefixed.  Besides  the  addition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  representations  of  Forest 
Trees  and  Shrubs." 

There  is  no  explanatory  text  except  the  data 
here  reproduced  and  the  names  of  the  birds  and 
trees. 

NicOBAR  Pic.KON  IN  ViRCiNiA.  Early  in  July, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Barnes,  of  Petersburg",  Virginia, 
found  a  strange  bird  in  the  mountains  between 
Bedford  and  Bluefiekls,  on  the  New  River  Divi- 
sion of  the  N.  W.  R.  R.  He  sent  the  bird  alive 
to  the  National  Museum  for  identification.  It 
proved  to  be  a  Nicobar  Pigeon  and  was  proba- 
bly broug-ht  to  this  country  by  some  soldier  re- 
turning from  the  Philippines.  Althoug^h  found 
running  about  in  a  state  of  freedom  in  the 
woods,  it  is  without  doubt  an  escaped  cag-e  bird, 
and    has   no   more   right  to   figure   in  a  list  of 


North  American  birds  than  has  Gray's  Tanager 
or  the  Troupial. 

The  bird  is  now  alive  and  well  at  the  National 
Zoological  Park.— C.  W.  R. 

swainson's  HAWK  IN  f;astern  kans.-vs. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Kansas  Ornithologists 
to  know,  that  on  April  23,  1901  while  on  an  ex- 
tensive collecting  trip  in  Linn  County,  I  found 
a  pair  of  Swainson's  Hawks  constructing  a  nest 
in  an  elm  that  grew  on  the  west  bank  of  Sugar 
Creek,  28  miles  from  the  Missouri  State  line. 
Latitude  37°,  longitude  95°.  Owing-  to  limited 
amount  of  time  I  was  unable  to  stay  and  watch 
developments. — Walter  Stott  Colvin. 

Life  Historie.s  of  North  American  Birds, 
of  which  two  volumes  by  the  late  Major  Charles 
Bendire  were  published  in  1892  and  1895,  will 
be  continued  by  Major  Bendire's  successor  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph. 
The  continuation  will  be  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  volumes  already  published.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  the  first  of  these  was  devoted  to  the 
Gallinaceous  and  Raptorial  birds,  and  the  second 
to  the  series  "from  the  Parrots  to  the  Crackles" 
or  Icterid;e. 

Blue  Jay  on  a  Spree.  "Naw,  sir,  I  run  him 
down.  He's  drunk  on  mad-berries.  I  didn't 
shoot  him."  So  said  our  little  stable  boy,  John 
Henry.  We  examined  the  beautiful  Blue  Jay. 
It  was  lying"  in  the  bo3''s  hand,  with  a  sort  of 
cotented  expression  on  its  face.  Its  saucy  eyes 
were  elate  and  fearless.  Its  head  wag-ged  ridi- 
culously in  the  effort  to  hold  it  up.  It  was 
simply  drunk,  nothing  less.  The  bird  -was  in- 
toxicated on  the  berries  of  the  "Pride  of  China", 
known  throughout  the  south  as  the  poison  or 
mad-berry. 

In  Florid}'  thousands  of  respectable  northern 
Robins  that  would  blush  to  do  it  at  home,  are 
found  lying  about  in  a  state  of  grossest  drunken- 
ness from  the  same  cause.  We  wondered  if  some 
white  ribbon  society  might  not  be  profitably 
started  among  these  poor  birds.  But  they  do 
not  know  any  better.  We  have  this  advantage 
over  them — we  know  the  mad-berry  when  we 
see  it.  It  is  to  our  disgrace  if  we  do  not  let  it 
alone. —  The  Plymouth  Rcvieiv. 

Vanishing  Bird  Races.  The  Flamingo  and 
the  Pink  Curlew  are  no  more,  the  Paroquet  and 
Egret  are  going  fast,  the  White  Pelican  is  a 
tradition  only,  like  the  Dodo.  Some  birds  in- 
crease under  the  protection  of  man  because  he 
wages  war  on  more  destructive  enemies.  The 
Ouail  sets  at  naught  the  breach-loader  and  the 
trap  if  allowed  to  forage  in  the  green-fields,  but 
there  are  others  that  vanish  before  the  face  of 
man  as  does  the  mist  before  the  morning  sun. 
We  may  delay  the  end,  perhaps,  but  it  is  at  last 
the  survival  of  the  ^\..— ^Florida  Times-Union, 
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DwiGHT     ON     THE     SEOI'ENCE    OF     Pl.l'MAGEvS 
AND     MOUI.TS     Ol*      THE     PaSSEKINE     BiKDS     OK 

New  YoKK.f — III  this  paper  of  over  270  pages. 
Dr.  Dwight  lias  produced  a  notable  work,  far 
more  iiiiportaiit  for  the  science  of  ornithology 
than  all  the  systematic  work  of  a  year  past. 
It  deals  with  many  of  the  problems  of  feather 
change  in  a  fairh-  satisfactory  \\i\y,  and  pre- 
sents a  detailed  study  of  the  secjuence  of  featlier 
change  of  all  the  passerine  birds  found  about 
New  York.  Seven  photographic  enlargements 
of  various  structural  features  of  feathers  add 
g^reatly  to  its  value.  Preliminary  sections  treat 
of  the  Fundamental  Principles,  Determination 
of  Age  by  Osteological  Characters,  Wear  or 
Feather  Disintegration.  Protective  Sequence  in 
Feather  Loss.  Advance  of  Moult  in  the  Feather 
Tracts,  Early  Plumages  and  Moults  of  Young- 
Birds,  Sequences  of  Plumages  and  Moults,  Color 
Facts  c's.  Color  Theories,  Outdoor  Stud3'  of 
Moult,  Migration  of  Young  in  Autumn,  Classifi- 
cation of  Moult,  and  the  bulk  of  the  paper,  Des- 
cription of  Species  and  their  Moults.  A  copious 
bibliography  of  the  general  subject  c<mipletes  a 
masterly  paper.  Dr.  Dwight's  work  has  been 
so  favorably  received  in  the  '■\h(k"  for  Januarv 
1901,  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  whose  few  criticisms 
have  been  commented  on  by  the  author  in  the 
April  "v-////t"  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  fol- 
low in  the  same  strain. 

The  present  reviewer  having- trodden  indepen- 
dently for  many  j'ears  past  along-  many  of  the 
paths  pictured  by  the  author  will  endeavour  to 
])c)int  out  in  no  captious  spirit,  a  number  of  in - 
stances  wher«^  Dr.  Dwig-ht's  rulings  seem  some- 
what unhappy.  The  three  very  distinct  com- 
parative plumag-es  of  birds,  the  Neossoptile. 
Mesoptile  and  Teleoptile  are  not  mentioned,  but 
instead  we  find  1,  Natal;  2,  Juvenal;  3,  First 
Winter;  4,  First  Nuptual;  5,  Second  or  Adult 
Winter;  6,  Second  or  Adult  Nuptual.  The  cor- 
responding- moults  are  1,  Postnatal;  2,  Posjuve- 
nal;  3,  First  Prennptual,  4,  First  Postnuptual; 
.=;,  Second  or  Adult  Prenuptual;  6,  Second  or 
Adult  Postnuptual.  These  somewhat  cumber- 
some terms  have  already  produced  misunder- 
standing-s  and  seem  in  practice  to  be  unwieldy, 
and  even  when  comparatively  used  unscientific. 
Thus  the  Juvenal  (me.soptile)  plumage  of  the 
Hooded  Warbler,  to  use  for  instance  an  extreme 
case,  produced  and  worn  for  but  for  a  few  days 
is  comparative  with  the  mesoptile  plumage  of 
the  connorant  which  is  at  once  the  juvenal.  first 
winter,  spring-,  and  second  summer  plumage. 
Therefore,  the  Postjuvenal  moult  of  the  warbler 
occurs  in  the  month  in  which  it  was  hatched, 
while  in  the  cormorant  the  similar  fact  occurs 
twelve  months  after  hatching-.  The  First  Nup- 
tual plumage  of  a  given  bird  means  one  thing 
definitely,  while  the  corresponding-  dress  of 
another  species  may  mean  something-  quite 
different.  Again,  the  PrenuiJlual  moult  in  a 
certain  species  means  one  definite  thing-,  while 
in  another  it  occurs  at  an  entirely  difterent  time 
or  may  be  absent:  in  part  of  one  species  it  mav 


occur  in  August,  in   another  in  our  spring,  and 
yet.  in  another  while  the  bird  is  breeding-. 

In  species  wintering  in  the  summer  of  South 
America  it  would  seem  incongruous  there  to  say 
that  such  a  bird  is  in  its  first  "winter"  plumage 
when  the  time  is  summer,  and  the  birds  expe- 
rience nothing-  of  a  winter.  Terms  should  be 
cosmopolitan.  The  "winter"  plumage  of  the 
Scarlet  Tanager,  for  instance,  is  a  fiction,  a 
nonbreeding-  plumage  is  meant.  Our  author 
evidently  feels  some  doubt  as  to  the  sufflciency 
of  his  terms  for  he  tells  us  on  page  104,  "Wear 
with  its  abrasion  and  fading-  often  takes  the 
place  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  prenuptual  moult, 
modifying-  in  marked  degree  either  the  first 
winter  or  the  adult  winter  dress.  Consequently 
the  plumage  to  which  I  would  restrict  the  name 
nuptual  may  be  acquired  by  moult,  by  wear  or 
by  both,  i\u(\  it  is  not  the  true  breedings  plu- 
mage," etc.  Of  course  the  word  plumag-e  in  this 
extract  and  in  much  of  the  paper  realh' means 
plumage  condition,  quite  a  dillerent  thing.  Our 
author  truly  says,  "The  breeding-  plumage,  then, 
on  which  descriptions  of  species  are  based  does 
not,  in  very  many  cases,  represent  the  highets 
plumage  of  the  species;  it  ma^-  be  a  mixture  of 
several  and  all  of  them  badly  worn."  It  is  evi- 
dent their  that  the  word  plumage  has  a  double 
meaning-  and  that  our  systematists  have  manv 
sins  to  answer  for.  The  subject  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  complex  one,  and  needs  treatment  from 
many  points  of  view  before  the  true  solution  is 
evolved. 

In  the  formative  stage  of  a  nomenclature  of 
feather  terms  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  use 
makeshifts,  and  for  our  author's  purpose  in  com- 
jiaring-  chroiiolog-ical  feather  conditions  of  the 
different  species  it  is  verv  useful,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demands  a  better  classifica- 
tion. 

The  term  "Natal  down,"  or  natal  plumage  is 
unfortuiuite.  The  conditions  at  hatching-  and 
even  for  some  time  after  are,  comparatively,  so 
difl"erent  in  different  groups  of  birds  as  to  render 
such  terms  misplaced  when  speaking-  of  some 
birds.  It  is  unf()rtunate  that  our  author  did  not 
use  terms  to  fit  similar  comparative  conditions 
of  all  birds. 

In  his  treatment  of.  the  species  Dr.  Dwight  is 
very  satisfactory-  each  sequence  of  plumage  con- 
dition being-  treated  independently.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  so  many  "Natal  downs" 
are  recorded  as  "no  siiecimen  seen"  for  many  (  f 
these  could  have  been  obtained. 

Without  specimens  or  notes  at  hand,  packed 
preliminary  to  a  long  journey,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  verify  all  of  Dr.  Dwight's  conclu- 
sions, but  the  following  occur  to  mind.  In  the 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  a  complete  molt  of  the 
mesoptiles  occurs  in  the  late  summer,  and  this 
is  probably  true  also  of  the  Vireos  tho'  the 
Doctor  states  the  contrary.  The  numerous  crows 
with  molting  flight  feathers  seen  in  spring-  and 
early  summer  show  the  last  change  on  the  pre- 
vious summers  birds,  in  fact,  it  seems  probable 
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that  in  time  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  rule 
for  many  species  to  chang^e  completely'  during- 
their  first  j-ear,  the  exceptions  being  the  impor- 
tant facts  requiring-  careful  stud^'. 

Few  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  Dr.  Dwight's  labors  in  examining  and 
comparing-  many  thousand  specimens,  and  in 
comparing-  and  collating-  the  gathered  facts. 
A  thorough  examination  of  the  results  estab- 
lished by  this  examination  of  plumage  condi- 
tions and  many'  more  which  might  be  added  bid 
fair  to  give  us  a  broad  basis  on  which  to  build 
concepts  of  bird  life  as  yet  undreamed  of  by 
systeuiatic  ornithologists.     W.  P. 

Bird  Watching  |  By  [  Edmund  Selous  |  Eon- 
don  ;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  Aldine  Hou.se  i  29  4  30 
Bedford  Street,  W.  C.  !  l'>01.  |,Svo.  xi  -f  347 
pp.,  5  pi.— S3.(l().  I 

Mr.  Edmuiid  Selous  is  known  as  one  who 
watched  cind  recorded  the  results  of  watching 
the  Goatsucker  or  Night  Jar  in  England  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  He  published  these  re- 
sults (in  18'»9)  in  the  form  of  "An  Observational 
Diary  of  the  habits  of  Night  Jars  {Capriinitliius 
/in  10 pee  lis)."  Consequently  we  might  have  said 
that  in  his  Bird  Watching"  he  has  made  some 
valuable  "observations;"  but  we  learn  from  the 
preface  to  his  new  book  that  the  word  "has  a 
terrific  sound,"  and  thei'efore,  we  forbear.  The 
preface  of  "Bird  Watching"  is  characteristic 
and  as  it  is  not  only  aumsing",  but  explains  the 
scope  of  the  volume  well,  and  gives  an  insight 
into  the  mode  of  treatment,  we  reproduce  a  con- 
sidereible  portion  of  it. 

"I  should  like  to  exi)lain  th.'it  this  work,  being", 
with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  a  re- 
cord of  my  own  observations  onl}',  it  has  not 
been  my  intentir)n  1o  malce  general  statements 
in  reg"ard  to  the  hai)its  of  any  particular  bird. 
In  practice,  however,  it  is  often  difficult  to  write 
as  if  f)ne  were  not  doing  this,  without  its  liaving 
a  ver)' clumsy  effect.  One  cannot  for  instance 
always  say.  "I  have  seen  birds  Hy."  One  has  to 
say,  upon  occasions,  "Birds  fly."  Moreover,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  much  of  the  more  important 
business  of  bird-life,  one  would  be  fully  justified 
in  arguing-  from  the  particular  to  the  general: 
perhaps  (tlunigh  this  is  not  my  opinion)  one 
would  always  be.  But.  wluMlier  this  is  the 
ca.se  or  not.  I  wish  it  to  be  uiulerstood  that, 
throughout,  a  remark  that  any  bird  acts  in  such 
or  such  a  way  means,  merely,  that  I  have,  on 
one  or  more  occasions,  seen  it  do  so.  Also,  all 
that  I  have  seen  which  is  included  in  this  volume 
was  noted  down  by  me  either  just  after  it  had 
taken  place  or  whilst  it  actually  was  taking- 
place;  the  (juotations  (except  when  literary  or 
otherwise  explicitly  stated)  being-  always  from 
my  own  notes  so  made.  For  this  reason  I  call 
my  work  "I?ird  Watching."  and  I  hope  the  title 
will  explain,  and  even  justify,  a  gf-ood  deal  which 
in  itself  is  certainly  a  want  and  a  failing-.  ()ne 
cannot,  unfortunately,  watch  all  birds,  and  of 
those  that  one  can  it  is  difficult  not  to  say  at 
once  too  little  and  too  much:  too  little,  because 
one  may  have  only  had  the  luck  to  see  well  a 
single  point  in  the  round  of  activities  of  any 
species  -one  feather  in  its  plumage,  so  to  speak 


— and  too  much,  because  even  to  speak  of  this 
adequately  is  to  fill  many  pages  and  deny  space 
to  some  other  bird.  All  I  can  do  is  to  speak  of 
some  few  birds  as  I  have  watched  them  in  some 
few  things.  Those  who  read  this  preface  will, 
I  hope,  expect  nothings- more,  and  I  hope  that  not 
much  more  is  implied  in  the  title  which  I  have 
chosen.  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit, but  English  is  not  German.  "Of-some- 
few-birds- the-occasional-in-some-th  in  gs- watch- 
ing" does  not  seem  to  go  well  as  a  coui pound, 
and  "Observations  on,"  etc.,  sounds  as  formid- 
able as  "Beobachtungen  fiber."  It  matters  not 
how  one  maj'  limit  it,  the  word  "Observations" 
has  a  terrific  .sound.  Let  a  man  say  merely  that 
he  watched  a  robin  (for  instance)  doing-  some- 
thing, and  no  one  will  shrink  from  him;  Ijut  if 
he  talks  about  his  "Observiitions  on  the  Robin- 
Redbreast"  then,  let  these  have  been  ever  so  re- 
stricted, and  even  though  he  may  forbear  to  call 
the  Vjird  by  its  Eatin  name,  he  must  expect  to 
pay  the  penalty.  The  very  limitations  will  have 
something-  severe-  smacking"  of  precise  scien- 
tific distinction — about  them,  and  the  implied 
preference  for  English  in  such  a  case  will  ap- 
pear aft'ected  and  to  be  a  clumsy  attempt,  mere- 
ly, to  make  himself  popular.  Therefore,  I  will 
not  call  my  book  "Observations  on,"  etc.  I 
have  -iVaichcd  birds  only,  I  have  not  observed 
them.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  text  itself,  I  do  not 
shrink  from  the  latter  word,  either  as  substan- 
tive or  verb,  or  even  from  the  Latin  name  of  a 
bird,  here  and  there,  when  I  happen  to  know  it 
(for  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  childish  jjride?). 
But  that  is  different.  I  do  not  begin  at  once  in 
that  way,  and  by  the  time  I  get  to  it  anyone  will 
have  found  me  out,  and  know  that  I  am  really 
quite  harmless.  Besides,  I  have  now  set  mat- 
ters in  their  riglit  light.  But  I  was  not  going 
to  bandicaj)  myself  upon  my  very  cover  and 
trust  to  its  contents,  merelj',  for  getting  f)ver  it. 
That  would  have  been  over-confidence." 

The  birds  "watched"  and  whose  habits  are 
commented  upon  are  all  English  and  include  a 
number  of  waders  (plovers,  redshanks,  peewits, 
etc.,  etc.),  wild  ])ig"eons,  gulls,  skuas,  ducks  and 
other  web-footed  birds,  rooks  and  some  common 
English  soiig  birds  (nightingale,  etc.)  The 
chajjtei-s  (twelve  in  number)  are  full  of  informa- 
tion redolent  of  the  fields  and  woods  and  written 
in  an  entertaining  though  peculiar  stj'le.  The 
illustrations  are  realistic  and  add  nnich  to  the 
interest  of  the  volume.  Thei'e  are  .^  full  plates 
and  9  cuts  interspersed  in  the  text.  We  may  re- 
produce one  or  two  of  the  chapters  on  forms 
found  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  England 
in  a  futin-e  number  of  Thk  OsI'KKV. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Selous'  treatment  of  his 
subject  is  scientific,  and  his  conclusions  are 
logical,  but  we  must  except  from  this  commen- 
dation a  couple  of  his  ideas  at  least:  one  is  that 
the  movements  of  birds  in  a  flock  is  the  result 
of  thought-tranference;  the  other,  that  the 
lluttering-  or  sinuilation  by  a  parent  bird  of  in- 
jury is  of  the  nature  of  epilepsv.  There  is  no 
sufficient  basis  for  such  postulates  in  physiolog-y 
or  psychology.  But  such  observations  are  in- 
considerable blotches  in  a  work  with  many  ad- 
mirable features. 
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i:ttE  OSPREY. 


Everyday  Birds.  Elementan'  studies  by 
Bradford  Torrey;  with  twelve  illustrations  in 
color  after  Audubon  and  two  from  photographs. 
Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1891.      [Square  12  mo.  pp.  1-106.     Price  #1.00.] 

In  "Everyday  Birds"  Mr.  Torrey  describes 
and  treats  in  a  simple  and  interesting  manner  a 
number  of  the  most  common  and  more  conspicu- 
ons  forms  of  Eastern  North  America.  The  little 
volume  is  divided  into  twentA'-one  chapters  as 
follows: 

1.  "Two  Kings."    The  Ruby  Crown  and  (iold 

Crest. 

2.  "The  Chickadee." 

3.  "The  Brown  Creeper." 

4.  "The  Brown  Thrasher." 

5.  "The  Butcher  Bird." 

6.  "The  Scarlet  Tanag-er. " 

7.  "The  Song  Sparrow." 

8.  "The  Field  Sparrow  and  the  Chipper." 

9.  "Some  April  Sparrows."    A  general  discus- 

sion of  the  family  followed  by  notes  on 
the  Purple  Finch,  Fox,  Song-,  Tree,  Ves- 
per, Field  and  White-throated  Sparrows. 

10.  "The  Kose-breasted  Grosbeak." 

11.  "The  Blue  Jav." 

12.  "The  Kingbird." 

13.  "The  Humming  Bird." 

14.  "The  Chimney  Swift." 

15.  "Nighthawk  and  Whip-poor-will." 

16.  "The  Flicker." 

17.  "The  Bittern." 

18.  "Birds  for  everybody."    A  chapter  on  feed- 

ing birds  in  winter.  A  chapter  on  spring 
migration.     A  chapter  on  fall  migration. 

19.  "Winter  Pensioners." 

20.  "Watching  the  Procession." 

21.  "Southward  Bound". 


The  twelve  plates  are  reproduced  from  Au- 
dubon bj'  the  three-plate  color-photoprocess. 
They  represent  the  Blue  Jaj',  Golden-crowned 
Kinglet,  Chickadee,  Brown  Creeper,  Brown 
Thrasher,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Song  Sparrow, 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Ruby-throated  Hum- 
ming Bird,  Nighthawk,  Whip-poor-will,  and  the 
Flicker.  The  two  half-tones  are  of  the  Downy 
Woodpecker  and  the  Chickadee. 

Norton  on  Labrador  Birds.*  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Norton  here  treats  of  32  species  collected  in 
Southern  Labrador  during  the  summer  of  1891. 
The  Mourning  Dove,  Zciiaiduya  Duuroura  and 
the  Prairie  Horned  Lark,  Otocoris  alpestris  pra- 
ticola,  both  probably  strays,  are  added  to  the 
list  of  Labrador  birds.  A  specimen  of  Ncftion 
crecca  is  also  reported.  The  status  of  the  PutiHns 
and  of  the  Spruce  Grouse  have  been  critically 
examined.  As  one  result  Mr.  Norton  sug- 
gests that  the  oldest  tenable  name  for  the 
American  Puffin  is  Morinon  i^Iacialis  of  Tem- 
minck.  This  would  make  our  bird  Fratcnula 
arctica  fflacialis  Temminck.  Incidentally  in  a 
footnote  to  page  144  Naumann's  JAj;-;«o;/ ^/rtr/a- 
lis  is  renamed  Fratercula  arctica  nauvianni. 

As  a  result  of  study  and  discussion  of  the 
literature  of  the  Spruce  Grouse,  Mr.  Norton 
reverses  Mr.  Bangs'  recent  treatment  of  these 
birds,  and  sums  up  as  follows:  "Therefore,  the 
name  Canachites  canadensis  Linn,  must  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Spruce  Grouse  of  Labrabor  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  while  Canachites  canadensis  canace 
(Linn.)  must  be  brought  forward  for  the  form 
inhabiting-  portions  of  Canada,  the  Northern 
United  States  and  New  Brunswick." 

A  diagrammatic  plate  of  the  bill  of  Puffiins 
completes  a  very  good  paper. — W.  P. 


*^Bh-ds  of  the  Bowdoin  College  Expedition  toLabrador  in  1891  >  Proc.  Portland  Soc.  N.  H.,  Vol.  ii.  May  -iO,  1901. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  OsPRKY  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  OspREY  for  October  and  December, 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company,  321  and 
323  U  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOIilAGE  GRASSES,  &e., 

1  OK  MOUNTING  IlIRDS, 

INSKCTS  AND  MAMMALS 

As  used  at  South  Kinsinf,'-ton,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.     Estimates  gfiven. 

MR.  H-  MINTORN  &  MRS.  M06RIDGE, 

39  West  99th  Street, 
New  York, 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50  A  WEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

1901  Models  Siir:  $10  to  $18 
'00&'99Moilels»"ats$7fo$l2 

500  Second  Hand  Wheelsco  i^  to 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  «P^    111   *PO 

many  good  as  new 

We    ship    any  bicj'cle    p|\|    APPROVAL    to 

anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  IZ^ 

no  risk  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  you. 
Ill  A    ilflT    DIIV  3  wheel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
UU    HU  I      DUl    FACTORY  PRICES  and    FREE    TRIAL   OFFER. 

This  liberal  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  quality  of  our  wheels. 

reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  ia 
cycle.     Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Chicago. 


Choice  Cabinet  Sets 


With  full  data,  of  Royal  Tern,  Willet,  Wilson's 
Plover,  Brown  Pelican,  Eanghing  Gull,  Clapper 
Rail,  Boat-tailed  Grackle  and  Black  Skimmer. 

For  sale  verj-  cheap. 

DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 
459  Green  Street, 

Augusta,  Qa. 

BERNARD  J.   BRETMERTON, 

H  professional  ©rnitbologtst.  H 

Mounted  Specimens,  Study  Skins.  Nests 
^hr^  and  Kggs.  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 

JJHSt  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order, 

for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     . 


NEWPORT, 


OREGON. 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 

as   well   as    books,    supplies   and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing  j'ou  can  have. 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,    and   contains  an 

immense   lot   of    other    practical    information. 

Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Eet 

us  hear  from  you. 


Zbe  plant  Moilb.    1 


Durin-   the   coming  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

the  Illustrated  Monthly  Mag-azine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry-  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
ing" and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
cares  for  trees  or  life   in   the  woods,  or  who  is 

■  interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Giflford  Pinchot, 

,  Chief  of'the  U.  S.  Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B. 
E.  Fernow.  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  GitTord;  Prof. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
C.  A.Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretarv  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  "\Vm.  R. 
Dudley,  of  Stanford  Tniversity,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 
S.    Shaler,   of  Harvard  Universaty;    and  manj- 

'  others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 
Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
legislation  touching  the  interests  of  thecountrj-'s 
forests  (of  which  there  will  probabU-  be  a  great 
deal  during  the  coming  year)  with  editorial 
comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
is  handsomely  illustrated.  For  a  sample  copy 
send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THE    JP'OmSSTIErf , 

•i(}i   Foin-Uenth  St.  S.  AV., 

Washington,  D.  C 

.  THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
Annual  membership  dues,  S2.U0.  Life  member- 
ship, SI. 00.  Sustaining  membership,  S25  per 
)'ear.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port obtainable  is  needed. 

'  To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
'  202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


Western  Willet 40 

Bart.  Sandpiper !."> 

■Wilson's  Phalarope 2.5 

Kildeer W 

Spotted  Sandpiper. ID 

Belte<i  PipiiiK  Plover .")<) 

Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse.    .20 

Ch.  Collareil  Lonj<spur IT) 

Swatnson  Hawk 20 

.Marsh  Hawk -20 


PER  EGG. 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

Hawk (iO 

Short  Eared  Owl 40  , 

Am.  Long  Eared  Owl ...     .  l.") 

Green  NVing  Teal :iO  ! 

Gadwall..   -W 

Canvas-back  Duck ."id 

Red-head  Duck 10 


Shoveller , 

Mallard 


.It; 

.OS 


Am.  Golden-eye 'in 


First-class  with  data.  Personally  collected. 
No  exchanges.  Carriage  prepaid  bj'  express  on 
order  exceeding  S3.00.  On  order  exceeding  SIO 
net  will  allow  di.scount  10  per  cent. 

References:  J.  P.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 
ter and  others. 

EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 
Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 


Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive. 


EDITED  BY  SM 

F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD.  "^ 

The  first  number  of  Volume  IV  will  appear  ,|© 
Jantiar3'  1,  1901,  with  another  associate,  and  •! . 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with  ^ 
a  monthlj'  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a  ^j^^ 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of  -^^ 
Flowering  Plants,  also  proftisely  illustrated.  ^. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  bj'  those  ^|B 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering  y^. 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina-  ^ 
tion  for  the  study  of  ordinarj'  text-books.  ;^f^ 

The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged !  ^^ 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR.  J^ 

Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptlj',  and  cV^ 
ma'ke  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in  ^V 
the  year.  *i^ 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  )VORLD  COMPANY, 

F.     O.    B05?:    334. 
WASHINGTON,    D. 


THE  OOLOGIST  f 

of  Albion,  N.  Y.^  ,|/ 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA.  ,^^ 

The  OoloGiST  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  pnl>lication  ^^ 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  $1.00  rW 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of  .t^ 
advertisine  and  the  OiJi.oGisx  for  a  whole  year).  ^ 

The  OiJLOGisT,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than,  \J0 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

Thk  0<")i,oGisT  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  Its  line    in  tiie  world.     The 
"Coiintnj  G'cntleiJH'it"  is     the     leading    Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  stronge.st  hit  in  the  fol-  }Q 
lowiniur  statement:     "As  to  (juantity  of  circulation  it  »r) 
publishes     many    more   'Want   Ads'  than   (til  other 3^ 
papers     combined.      You    doubtless  know    what    a  l\^ 
Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  (dicays  iv?"  .vS 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist's  rank  |^ 
among  publications  devoted  not  ouly  to  Ornithology  (W 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of  ^u 
the  CouxTKY  Gkstlemex  among  agricultural  publi-  ^ 
cations.  \U 

The  Oologist  has  very  few  half-tones  and  contains  ^^ 
only  10  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad-  ^ 
vertisning.  l^ 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Ooi.o(;isT,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  adilressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 
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